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child is passionately jus . child. His theme is 
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is too severe a lesson for the kindergarten. 

The Rev. Lionel Ford (Headmaster of Repton), gave an 

address on pUBLIC SCHOOLS : 

THE RELATION OF MASTERS TO PARENTS AND 

TO ROYS 


Among the objects which your Lnion sets before itself is 
one which every schoolmaster must welcome with acclaiming 
approval, viz., the better harmonisation of home and school 
training. On one aspect of this ideal, the general biinging 
together of life at home and life at school, Dr. Burge spoke 
to you two days ago with force and earnestness. On a more 
personal aspect of it — it may ultimately be the same aspect, 
only it starts a stage further back — I am allowed to speak 
this afternoon. I am to speak of the relation of masters to 
parents. This will naturally lead up to, and prepare the 
way for, a brief consideration of the further problem, the 
relation of masters to boys. 

To clear the ground a little at starting let us, if we can, get 
rid of mutual misunderstandings. Parents, no doubt, often 
think of schoolmasters as professional beings, rather inhuman, 
on to whom, for a sum of money paid dow T n, responsibilities 
may be shifted for three-fourths of the year, with whom 
their relations may be frankly commercial, and whose com- 
munications may even be acknowledged by the business 
formula Tour favour to hand.” Schoolmasters on the other 
hand are perhaps apt to regard parents generally as a race 
of rather fussy tiresome people, uninterested in any of the 
larger aspects of education ; troublesome about the least im- 
portant details of the undoubtedly important questions of 
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food and health ; and so ignorant of the art of training boys 
as to challenge the angry Hibernianism, “ Parents have no 
business to have children at all.” 

We must get rid of such hasty and unjust generalisations. 
There are parents and parents , just as there are schoolmasters 
and schoolmasters. It is best, I think, to treat that imaginary 
person the parent as umeal, and to think rather of parents 
in the plural, parents concrete and personal ; and then of 
schoolmasters too ; not ‘ the schoolmaster,” but schoolmasters, 
creatures like yourselves of flesh and blood, many and various 
in characteristics, but making this common appeal to you, 
that they are professional parents, from whom as professionals 
you the real parents may not be unwilling to learn something 
of your art, but whom as your deputies and representatives you 
must first assist and trust. We should think of both classes as 
we might think of two partners in one business, the parent 
and the schoolmaster being, in the expressive phrase of Mr. 
Skrine, co-trustees of a soul ; the former, as he says, having 
co-opted the latter, not that he, the parent, may himself 
become the sleeping partner, to be superseded by the master, 
but that the master may be superadded to himself as the 
operating partner during term-time, with a prospect of the 
partnership being dissolved when a boy is eighteen, and is 
returned to his home. I think that is the right \ie\v of the 
relationship. 

And what it implies is this : the parent must begin by 

instructing the master about his boy. He must make the 

master’s acquaintance early in their relationship , at t le 

latest when he takes the boy to school. That is the time w en 

the master should be told what the boy is like, his p iysica , 

mental, moral and spiritual affinities ; his strength, 11s 

weakness; his tastes, habits, interests, idiosyncrasies , v 

he can do and what he cannot do ; what he s iou c 

what he won’t do ; his virtues, domestic and socia , so < 

they have declared themselves; his limitations, > > 

even his faults. No doubt much of this can e 

correspondence; but the written woul has ae'j- 1 j 

force of the spoken ; and I think it is also by 

parents face to face that the schoolmastei can ^ . 

Bo art* his real insignt nun 
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;r the first. Most boys are something 
their child, at any ra * know them well, and 

of a problem, especial ly when difficulties or to 

we may take w o e ei , t that first-hand knowledge 

correct initial mistakes if we have not tnat n « 

which parents can, if they will, supply at the start It is 
wonderful, too, how many allowances we naturally make for 
a boy’s faults, how many harsh judgments we instinctively 
tone down, in the case of boys in whose parents we hav e peihaps 
noticed the same faults, or whose parents we know as friends. 
And when it becomes our duty to counsel or admonish a lad 
we know how far we may assume that it is the case, as it 
ought to be, that our strongest appeal to the boy will lie in 
the appeal to his home relations. “ Your father asked me to 
tell you this ; ” “ your mother’s great desire is that you should 
be kept from that.” The boys recognise then that we are not 
speaking professionally only ; they believe us to be the am- 
bassadors of their parents, enlisted actually on their own side, 
not against them, and then perhaps they learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest. 

No doubt there must be a certain forbearance in the later 
stages of the intimacy thus begun. Schoolmasters are busy 
men, and indeed fathers and mothers are often busy people 
too. But the schoolmaster’s family is large and he has many 
boys to father. Provided, however, that fussiness over 
trifles is avoided on both sides I do think there is room for 
free and regular communications between parents and masters. 
At critical times, of course, letters are essential ; but apart 
from those, the form master who has no house, no tutorial 
relations perhaps save with his class, is really grateful when 
parents write to him about their sons, will often spend both 
time and trouble in attending to their wishes, and be greatly 
encouraged by their appreciation. The housemaster in his 
much more nearly parental relationship, even if he is some- 
times over-weighted by his letters and consequently a little 
short in his replies, nevertheless values and appreciates the 
confidence and help and gratitude that letters can convey. It 
all encourages an instinct of fatherliness, of paternity, which 
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is often strong even in the unmarried housemaster • an d 
there is no doubt whatever that a boy’s feelings to his 
housemastei are in countless instances modified and softened 
by the reflection, “ He knows my people ; ” or, perhaps. “ He 
knows them at home.” 

I am afraid that in this matter we schoolmasters are ourselves 
to blame. Our reports are apt to be hasty or even harsh, our 
letters curt, even at times rude. There 'is an art of writing 
home which many honest men have not learnt. But I am sure 
that we need on our side to take the utmost pains to cultivate 
it. Of course we must criticise ; but let it be without animus. 
It is possible to show appreciation of honest effort even when 
the tangible results are small, to draw attention to the charm of 
good manners, of friendliness, or loyalty, or obedience, in a boy 
whose place in work is at the bottom of his form. I have 
often been touched by the gratitude of parents for such 
attempts to do justice (it is not more than justice) to their 
boys ; and have witnessed not without emotion the obvious 
relief with which a father the other day accepted the correction 
of the form-master’s report, which described the boy as muddle- 
headed, into the housemaster’s kindlier paraphrase, “ Rather 
slow in grasping new ideas.” 

And yet to this extent we are within our rights, provided 


we do our task gently. We have something to teach you as 
well as your sons. For one thing, we are, as I said before, 
professional teachers. For another, we are in the habit of 
dealing not only with many sorts and conditions of boys, but 
also with your boy under conditions which are not exactly 
those of his home. We see features of his character of which 
you may be unaware. We see sometimes selfishness en 
gendered it may be by a mother’s idolatry. We see shiftiness 
which may be the result of a father’s unsympathetic se\ent>. 
We know too that the boy who gives no trouble at home ca 
give a great deal of trouble to us because you have never 
taught him to work or to submit to rules ; while t ie oy 
whom you find troublesome at home, through his high spin 
when he has no companions of his own age anc p 
nothing very definite to do, gives us no trouble a a 
his times of work and leisure are pretty fully occupie • 
how are we to tell you these things without hurting your e g • 
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own problems, among them the 
No doubt we have oin ^ ^ the growing tendency 
problem of stemming w ™ ^ nce at school. But believe 
to luxuriousness and se - infinitely easier if you would 
me our task would be i ^ ^ s i mp ler ideals that still 

reproduce in your J traints in the matter of smoking, 

prevail amongst us, of - the withholding of wine, the 

the less elaborate evening > themselves and not by 

holidays^re^meaT^'whoUy^o 0 arrest, nor to be regarded as 
one that apart from set lessons they are not called upon to 
undergo. If it were possible so to arrange, I believe at 

regular conferences on this and kindred topics between 
parents and schoolmasters, organised in the way that Dr. Burge 
desiderated two days ago, or even as in our meeting to-day, 
would prove a valuable addition and incentive to the life of 
the parents and schoolmasters alike. 

But I pass to the other part of my subject ; the relation of 
masters to boys. You must forgive my introduction of it 
here before you when I tell you that I wish to regard it not 
as a mere professional question, and that the relation that I 
have in mind is essentially a parental one. It is always that 
in idea. Sometimes, as for instance when the mother is a 
widow, and we are called on to try to think for her, it may 
even be so in actual fact. Now it is I hope only a truism in 
the present day to say that the old conception of the master 
as a mere Dominie, the natural enemy of the boys, is gone, 
a thing of the past. Friendliness between masters and boys 
has become the normal thing ; hostility the abnormal. All 
of us schoolmasters of the younger generation aim at least 
at knowing the boys, and are keenly interested in their welfare. 
We share their exercise, we play their games, we invite them 
to our breakfast table, we take them on our expeditions, ' ve 
live their life so far as we can. Indeed, what I sometimes 
question is whether the pendulum has not swung too f ;l1 
round, and whether we always quite succeed in keeping the 
istance and dignity which after all our position implies. It is 
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quite possible for the schoolmaster, as it is quite possible for 
the parent, to make himself too cheap, so that the boy almost 
ceases to recognise the master in the man, or comes to regard 
him as a boy among boys. There is a certain aloofness and 
a standard of dignity which must be kept up ; something which 
will promote reverence in the boy’s mind, or at least respect. 

But further I think, in order to gain that, we on our side 
need to show real respect for our boys. I have known 
quite conscientious and good masters who from a sense of 
duty thought themselves justified on occasions when the 
boy has done wrong or they themselves are angry in 
speaking to the boys as if they were mere dust under their 
feet ; calling them names, brow-beating them, exposing with 
ruthless scorn and contempt their pitiful attempts at self- 
excusing, and adopting a manner which between man and 
man would almost provoke a challenge to fight a duel. 
Now it is not that boys resent being roughly spoken to. 
Being dragooned is a thing they do not dislike so heartily as 
you would expect. They take it more or less as part of the 
day’s work. Dragooning is not so much unpopular as wrong. 
I am sure that courtesy to boys— to boys when you speak to 
them collectively, and to boys when you speak to them in- 
dividually — is never thrown aw r ay. No doubt sometimes they 
must be made to think themselves criminals , and if vou are 


lavish in your distribution of praise when it is deserved they 
will feel much more guilty when the words of winged blame 
are launched at them. But then, gentleness of manner, the 
velvet glove veiling the iron hand, is an art which t it 
schoolmaster needs to learn. As Mr. Benson has sai , t ie 
schoolmaster should be capable of losing his temper , u a so 
of keeping it. And out of school the less of the magistena 
manner the better: in the house to be patema ra ler a 
magisterial, to be easy, friendly, conversational, that is e t 
so much more effective, and ever so muc 1 more p ‘ 

One of the best disciplinarians I know had a g } § 

testimonial from a member of his own lomc, w - ^ arg 
pr ; de, “ In our house we are never told to do g , 

more insidious danger in the common life of ^masters and 
boys together is, I think, that of lowering the mtellectual 
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___ — — — " ut bein g good fellows than good 

ideal, of caring more a work t0 a secondary place, 

teachers, of relegating ou hag not gone deeper than we 

I am not certain that n }d like to insist upon here is 

are aware. Bat p °‘" ideals if he is going to teach must 

that the teacher witft 8 can on i y enthuse boys by being 

keep up self-cult iva ion. yer the character of the teaching 

himself enthusiastic. ma ke a subject interesting 

that is the enough interested to study it. He 

which he is n unles5 he is intellectually alive, 

cannot qua e . ^ or even the e i eme nts of religion 

whenhisown hold on religion is slight. In short it is a simple 
"id truism, he cannot give what he has not got. The secret 
of his relation to the boys must ultimately be his life. 

But given that we are keen in things intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual, how are we to make our keenness effective in practice ? 
Well, „f course, there are many ways. Of those in school and 
in chapel this is hardly the moment to speak. But I do wish 
to put in a special plea (remember I am talking to a union of 
parents) for informal talks, parental talks, to boys out of hours. 
To get the boy by himself, to establish a state of things in 
which he will regard it as not unnatural to find himself alone 
with you, that is one secret of successful work. It may be that 
suspicions have first to be overcome. It has to be made 
clear that you come not to spy out a boy’s behaviour, but to 
meet him as a friend. But those suspicions are very soon 
overcome, and then you can do so much. It is not the way, 
I think, to make the boys come and see us, we must go to 
see them, in their own rooms ; then we can launch out, and 
then too, surprising to say, the boy will often launch out too ; 
he will let you talk to him quite freely about himself, and 
he will talk to you quite freely, not perhaps about himself, 
but still about his own topics, and he will listen interestedly 
to what you have to say about yourself. He will go away 
willing to try experiments, and perhaps if you talk to him about 
his future career he may go away with new purposes, or at any 
rate with a higher ideal about his career forming in his heart. 

It is true that the housemaster, especially the headmaster, 
if he happens to be that, cannot find time to do this for all- 
he headmaster must be content I fear to exercise a certain 
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principle of selection— after all there is divine precedent for 
that— and then to concentrate his personal attention rather 
on his selected ones, say his monitors or his prefects But no 
time or trouble given to them is wasted. For they will go 
their ways and represent him to the rest ; they will accept 
the idea of responsibility if it is properly placed before them 
almost as readily as they accept the thought of privilege. They 
will and can become miniature parents themselves, and they 
will do so, if less wisely, far more effectively than we. 

Especially, do I consider this to be true in regard to that 
dark shadow, as it has been called, which lies at the background 
of the schoolmaster’s life, the danger of schoolboy immorality. 
I know it is common among certain sections of the community, 
especially those who write to the newspapers, grossly to 
exaggerate in this matter, and to describe public schools as 
places where iniquity abounds ; and I fear that w r e school- 
masters have to this extent countenanced the idea, that we 
have sorrowfully admitted, in my opinion much too readily, 
that a certain amount of moral evil must go on. For my 
own part I am not afraid of being an optimist in this matter. 
I believe, indeed, that nameless horrors have been allowed 
to happen in the past and possibly do and certainly may go 
on still. But I believe also, in the first place, that the sins 
of the young are not so much sins of viciousness as of ignorance. 
And I believe in the second place that they can be stopped. 
I have seen them stamped out before my own eyes, and that 
a good housemaster can stop them, and must, and does. 

He will do it mostly by indirect means, certainly not by 
set speeches to his house or school. Collective addresses on 
this topic are to my mind of little use, and may even be harmful, 
especially when they are delivered at mechanical intervals and 
so expected. But he will do it by cultivating absolutely 
confidential relations with as many as possible of his leading 
boys, and training these to regard such things as a lsgrace 
which they must themselves root out, and then y teas 1 «-> 
them to do it. There is the real safe-guard in a public sc 100 , 
in the tone we establish among our leading boys, 
establish the whole tone of the rest. . , , 

Once more as a safeguard, not so much agains < 
Public tone as against personal and private temptations, 

V0L - XVI. NO. 8. 
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77 locate constructively rather than 

,,hnk the housemaster mus ^ boys , „ their parents 

destructively ; by h,m “ d wh ich is a much better thing, 
have not told them a ^ n safely tell them by lnmself, 
as much and as soon ‘ fi ht and healthy ideas about the 

trying to convey to i ^ fact s of birth and marriage, 

great sacred drvmely- PP ^ gIory o{ their manhood. I 
and a sense of t g ^ ^ to teach pemtentially too, 

do not say tha - heaJtl m0 ral living for boys is, I 

behe« gn-en n that splendid text i-“ Whatsoever things 

ar trae whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
u t whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; l there be any virtue, 
if there be any praise, think on these things. 

We need the help of parents in this matter, for there is no 
safeguard that the schoolmaster can give which is comparable 
to that which you can provide before you send your boys 
to us. Forewarned is almost inevitably forearmed. But even 
where you have not done this, we the schoolmasters can do 
something to take your place, and please God we shall do so 

-R-R-t Arn onrl m At*P 


At 5.30 p.m., the Rev. A. Thornley, M.A., F.L.S., F.E.S. 
(Superintendent of Nature study to the Notts and Leicester 
Education Committees) read his paper on 

NATURE STUDY, ACTUAL AND IDEAL. 

I. Nature Study as a Part of Education. 

Let us take the ideal first. We are still busy, along with all 
the world in debating the aims and methods of education. 
We are nearly all agreed that the old aims were to a large 
extent wrong, and the old methods inadequate. But if there 
is one link which binds together all the competing systems 
of the present-day, that link is Nature Study. Whether w e 
think that education should be largely literary or largely 
scientific, we do believe that some real part of it should be 
given to the study of Nature, pure and simple. It i s " e 
there is such unity of opinion upon this matter. It V ) 1 
form a natural starting point, a kind of bed rock upon wD c 
a rational system of education will in time be built* c 

ature study in a singular way satisfies all the great m ea ' 
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for which educationalists are now contending. If leads to 
knowledge of the most practical and useful kind, and obtained 
as it were by the child, at first hand, through its own per- 
ceptions. It develops the intellectual and observational 
powers, at the same time as it stimulates the aesthetic and the 
emotional faculties. It is not too much to claim for it, that 
it is an ideal study. A study which a utilitarian age, blinded 
to the ideal, has too long neglected, or regarded as a fad. 

It will clear the ground a little if we can only arrive at some 
kind of agreement as to the proper aim and end of education. 
Briefly we may say that education is to fit us for life ; and 
life as Henry Drummond so suggestively pointed out to us, 
is correspondence with environment ; and we have but to 
interpret life in its fullest terms as the sum total of all our 
activities, bodily, mental, and spiritual, to feel the vastness 
of that environment which touches us on all sides ; to perceive 
that education is not merely a matter of the three R’s ; nor 
is it a thing to be measured by the utilitarian rule of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, but it is intimately concerned with a 
greater thing than all these, viz., the development of a charactei 
at once strenuous and harmonious, and capable of self manage- 
ment, acquired through knowledge, exercise and discipline. 
It is then the part of education to help to establish, to set up, 
these various correspondencies with an environment which 
comprehends nothing less than Nature, and Man, and God. 
Now rival theories of education will stand or fall just as they 
indicate bad or good methods of establishing sue h \ ita an 
necessary relationships, or as they take a narrow or a 

view of the environment. It is in such a gran an 

prehensive scheme as this that Nature stu y las 1 s p 
its necessary place — too long denied to it. 

II. But we must not expect too much from Nature study. 


. , r duration will correct a tendency in 

This larger view of education from Nature study . 

the air just now — to expect too necessary 

For Nature is only a part ol tne brought 

part— and perhaps the first part into ^ Nature 

into conscious relationship. ^ development, due to 

must inevitably lead to a dist t ant faculties of 

the lack of exercise of other equa I 


